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The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
has  been,  is,  and  probably  always  will  be 
in  a  state  of  crisis.  For  more  than  30 
years  predicting  the  imminent  demise  of 
NATO  has  been  a  growth  industry;  libraries 
of  the  Western  World  are  well  stocked  with 
books  and  articles  detailing  the  approaching 
fragmentation  and  ultimate  demise  of  the 
alliance.  The  process  continues:  failure  of  a 
member  state  to  honor  a  NATO  commitment 
will  cause  the  alliance  to  unravel;  the  strategy 
of  Flexible  Response  no  longer  serves  the 
national  interest  of  the  member  states  in  an 
age  of  strategic  and  nuclear  parity;  forward 
defense  invites  tactical  and  operational 
disaster.  The  reasons  why  the  alliance  should 
fragment  are  seemingly  endless  and  yet 
NATO  survives,  perhaps  stronger  than  ever. 
The  continuing  survival  of  NATO  is  the  best 
evidence  that  the  alliance  is  successful,  that  it 
has  served,  and  continues  to  serve,  the 
national  interest  of  its  members. 

The  nations  of  NATO  are  unanimous  on 
one  key  aspect  of  the  alliance:  its  prime 
objective  is  to  defend  NATO  territory,  and 
the  defense  must  be  accomplished  through 
deterrence.  As  basic  and  fundamental  as  this 
objective  is,  it  has  different  implications  for 
the  member  states.  For  the  United  States,  the 
defense  of  Europe  is  only  one  component  of  a 
loosely  defined  national  military  strategy  of 
containment  and  deterrence.  The  United 
States,  in  consonance  with  its  global  interests, 
views  the  NATO  alliance  as  a  regional 
mechanism  to  contain  Soviet  expansionism  in 
Europe  but  is  constantly  faced  with  a  struggle 
to  reconcile  the  inherent  conflict  between  the 


goal  of  containment  in  Europe  and  the  even 
more  basic  need  to  avoid  conflict,  especially  a 
nuclear  conflict,  with  the  Soviets.  Whatever 
the  NATO  strategy,  that  strategy  is,  for  the 
United  States,  a  theater  strategy;  it  is  a 
component  of  the  national  military  strategy 
and  may  either  add  to  or  detract  from  the 
effectiveness  of  the  national  strategy  as  a 
whole. 

For  the  rest  of  the  members  of  the 
NATO  alliance,  and  especially  for  the 
Central  European  members,  the  NATO 
strategy  and  the  national  military  strategy  are 
essentially  one  and  the  same.  There  are  no 
subsets.  For  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger¬ 
many,  still  retaining  vestiges  of  the  concept  of 
limited  sovereignty  imposed  after  World  War 
II,  this  identification  of  a  national  strategy 
with  the  NATO  strategy  is  most  pronounced: 
for  the  Germans  the  NATO  strategy  is  the 
national  strategy  by  abdication.1  The  Ger¬ 
mans  tend  not  to  view  their  forces  in  terms  of 
a  national  defense  but  only  in  terms  of  a 
contribution  to  the  alliance  defense,  a  defense 
which  happily  is  synonymous  with  the  de¬ 
fense  of  Germany. 

Unfortunately  for  the  alliance,  it  is  the 
strategy  itself,  NATO’s  strategy  of  Flexible 
Response,  that  serves  as  the  focal  point  of 
criticism.  Flexible  Response  is  attacked  either 
for  its  presumed  conceptual  failures  (e.g.  the 
wisdom  of  forward  defense)  or  because  of 
differences  over  the  proper  means  of  im¬ 
plementation  (e.g.  the  deployment  of  Per¬ 
shing  II).  In  spite  of  a  steady  stream  of 
proposals  for  “alternative  strategies,”  only 
rarely  do  critics  actually  propose  true 
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alternative  strategies.  Instead,  what  are 
presented  as  strategies  are  alternative 
methods  of  achieving  the  strategy  of  Flexible 
Response. 

NATO’s  strategy  of  Flexible  Response, 
or  any  strategy  for  that  matter,  is  tailored  to 
achieve  specific  objectives  and  consists  of  two 
components:  the  concepts,  and  the  means  to 
implement  these  concepts.  In  theory  the 
alliance  objectives  determine  the  strategy, 
which  in  turn  dictates  the  concepts  to  im¬ 
plement  that  strategy.  The  chosen  concepts  in 
turn  define  the  necessary  means.  In  practice 
the  process  tends  to  reverse  itself:  the 
available  means  dictate  feasible  concepts  and 
so  forth.  With  few  exceptions,  it  is  the 
concepts  and  the  means  of  the  strategy  of 
Flexible  Response  that  are  attacked,  not  the 
strategy  itself. 

The  strategy  of  Flexible  Response,  as 
promulgated  in  NATO  MC  14/3,  in¬ 
corporates  two  basic  concepts:  the  concept  of 
graduated  escalation  to  deter,  and  the 
concept  of  forward  defense  to  provide 
credibility  to  the  first.  An  equally  fun¬ 
damental  but  unstated  and  virtually  un¬ 
criticized  concept  is  that  of  continuous 
defense  to  ensure  the  inter-German  border  is 
protected,  more  or  less  equally,  along  its 
entire  length.  While  the  two  stated  concepts 
of  MC  14/3  have  been  accepted  by  all  the 
NATO  states,  the  third  concept,  that  of  the 
need  for  a  continuous  defense,  has  not. 
Turkey,  and  Norway,  for  example,  both 
support  an  interpretation  of  the  NATO 
strategy  that  includes  both  graduated  esca¬ 
lation  and  forward  defense  but  not  the 
requirement  for  a  continuous  defense. 

NATO’s  military  leadership  clearly  does 
not  support  the  need  for  any  new  strategy. 
General  Rogers’  statement  that  “Flexible 
Response  is  as  valid  today  as  when  first 
elaborated  in  the  1960s”  might  be  dismissed 
as  a  manifestation  of  institutional  im¬ 
peratives,  but  to  do  so  one  must  question  not 
only  the  integrity  of  General  Rogers  but  that 
of  many  other  NATO  commanders  who  have 
made  similar  statements.2  To  discount  these 
statements  it  is  necessary  to  ignore  Anthony 
Cordesman’s  observation  on  NATO’s  lead¬ 
ership,  “NATO’s  military  men  are  really 


citizen  soldiers:  they  have  no  ideological, 
strategic  or  even  bureaucratic  goals  other 
than  ensuring  the  survival  of  the  societies  of 
which  they  are  part.”3  General  Rogers  is 
correct.  The  strategy  of  Flexible  Response 
does  not  need  to  be  changed,  and  in  spite  of 
recurring  proposals  for  “alternative  strate¬ 
gies,”  it  is  not  at  the  strategic  level,  but  at  the 
operational  level  of  war,  that  Flexible 
Response  is  vulnerable.  Again,  what  is 
criticized  are  the  concepts  and  means,  not  the 
strategy. 

The  objective  of  NATO’s  strategy  is 
deterrence.  NATO,  by  its  structuring 
and  functioning,  recognizes  that  in  a 
strategic  sense  there  are  four  functional  areas 
to  its  strategy:  political,  economic,  psycho¬ 
logical,  and  military.  In  each  of  these  areas 
there  are  fundamental  disagreements  among 
the  member  states  over  the  concepts  and 
means  most  appropriate  to  provide 
deterrence.  These  disagreements  are  reflected 
in  the  varying  interpretations  of  the  meaning 
and  value  of  detente,  in  the  conduct  of  East- 
West  trade,  and  even  in  the  type  of  rhetoric 
used  when  addressing  the  Soviets.  It  is  in  the 
military  aspect  of  the  national  strategies  that 
these  differences  are  most  critical.  Without 
exception,  all  NATO  states  profess  that  the 
primary  goal  of  NATO  is  to  deter  war  and  to 
restore  the  antebellum  situation  should 
deterrence  fail.  Unfortunately  for  alliance 
cohesion,  there  are  two  types  of  deterrence 
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with  very  different  implications  for  the 
alliance. 

The  first  of  these  is  deterrence  by  the 
threat  of  punishment  of  the  aggressor,  a 
punishment  of  such  severity  that  it  outweighs 
any  possible  gains.  The  second  is  deterrence 
by  denying  the  aggressor  a  reasonable  chance 
of  success,  a  victory-denial  approach.4  The 
selection  of  one  type  of  deterrence  in 
preference  to  the  other  by  NATO  members  is 
the  basis  for  the  “crisis  in  NATO”  so  often 
alleged.  As  there  is  no  agreement  on  the 
meaning  of  deterrence,  there  is  in  effect  no 
agreement  on  the  objective  of  the  alliance; 
hence,  the  continuing  struggles  over  a 
strategy  and  the  implementing  concepts  and 
means.  Only  France,  which  left  the  military 
alliance  when  NATO’s  selected  type  of 
deterrence  was  no  longer  consistent  with  her 
own,  has  clearly  demonstrated  concern  for 
the  objective  itself.  Like  the  other  European 
states,  France  sees  the  objective  of  NATO  as 
deterrence  by  punishment;  major  segments  of 
the  US  policy  elite,  with  support  from  smaller 
segments  of  the  policy  elites  in  the  other 
states,  see  the  objective  of  NATO  as 
deterrence  by  the  denial  of  success.  NATO’s 
strategy  of  Flexible  Response  is  an  attempt  to 
accommodate  these  seemingly  incompatible 
views.  The  crucial  element  of  Flexible 
Response  is  its  flexible  definition  of  deter¬ 
rence,  not  the  flexibility  in  its  military  op¬ 
tions. 

Deterrence  by  punishment  is  based 
primarily  on  the  destructiveness  of  nuclear 
weapons.  At  its  core  is  the  belief  that  a  state 
can  be  induced  not  to  begin  a  war  by  the 
certainty  of  overwhelming  losses.  This 
strategy’s  genesis  was  the  US  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  over  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  If 
the  Japanese  were  forced  to  terminate  the  war 
by  such  punishment,  wouldn’t  the  threat  of 
such  punishment  also  inhibit  a  state  from 
beginning  a  war?  Deterrence  by  punishment 
found  full  expression  in  the  Eisenhower-era 
doctrine  of  Massive  Retaliation,  formally 
expressed  as  NSC  162/2  in  1953  and  adapted 
to  NATO  in  the  form  of  MC  14/2  in  1957.  Its 
lineage  now  includes  several  generations  of 
nuclear  strategies.  This  is  the  type  of 


deterrence  preferred  by  the  European  states 
and  by  air  power  advocates  in  the  United 
States.  While  the  efficacy  of  this  strategy 
arguably  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  war 
against  Japan  and  in  40  years  of  European 
peace,  the  historical  evidence  suggests  that 
the  deterrence-by-punishment  strategy  must 
involve  nuclear  weapons.  The  strategic 
bombing  campaign  against  Germany  and  the 
more  recent  attempt  to  bomb  North  Vietnam 
into  submission  were  starkly  unsuccessful. 
The  threat  of  nuclear  punishment  as  a  means 
of  deterrence  may  now  be  working  in  Europe; 
the  use  of  conventional  weapons  as  a  means 
to  implement  a  punishment  strategy  demon¬ 
strably  has  not  worked.  This  type  of  strategy 
is  one  of  high  risk.  If  successful,  the  ob¬ 
jective,  the  deterrence  of  war,  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  little  cost.  If  unsuccessful,  few 
acceptable  options  remain. 

The  second  type  of  deterrence,  deter¬ 
rence  by  the  ability  to  deny  victory,  is  a 
restatement  of  the  traditional  balance-of- 
power  view.  In  the  context  of  the  NATO 
alliance,  this  view  holds  that  war  will  be 
deterred  if  NATO  forces  are  strong  enough 
throughout  the  conventional-nuclear  spec¬ 
trum  to  deny  the  Soviets  any  reasonable 
possibility  of  success.  Advocates  of  this  type 
of  deterrence  argue  that  only  by  possessing 
“adequate”  military  strength  for  each  of  the 
three  distinctive  types  of  warfare — conven¬ 
tional,  theater  nuclear,  and  strategic 
nuclear— can  the  alliance  deter  war.  The 
problem,  of  course,  is  to  determine  what 
constitutes  adequate  forces.  If  the  choice  is 
inadequate,  then  forces  designed  for  deter¬ 
rence  will  have  to  be  employed  in  a  war¬ 
fighting  role. 

This  second  approach,  deterrence  by 
victory  denial,  is  the  deterrence  strategy 
traditionally  favored  by  the  US  Army.  And  it 
is  increasingly  reflected  in  US  policy  as  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  a  failure  of  the 
deterrence-by-punishment  strategy  in  an  age 
of  nuclear  equality  become  increasingly 
unsettling  to  US  policymakers.  This  growing 
US  emphasis  on  a  deterrence-by-denial 
strategy  has  led  to  acute  discomfort  in 
Europe,  however,  where  our  alliance  partners 
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continue  to  stress  the  strategy  of  deterrence 
by  punishment,  with  its  lesser  emphasis  on 
war-fighting  should  deterrence  fail. 

When  the  doctrine  of  Massive  Retal¬ 
iation  was  adopted  in  1953  it  was  a 
strategy  that  could  be  implemented 
at  low  cost  and  low  risk.  It  was,  and  is, 
cheaper  to  match  the  Soviets  in  nuclear 
weapons  than  to  acquire  and  maintain 
adequate  conventional  forces  to  do  the  same. 
Initially  the  cost  to  the  United  States  of  the 
failure  of  deterrence  was  small.  In  1953  the 
Soviets  had  no  effective  strategic  nuclear 
delivery  means,  and  the  first  of  the  long- 
range  Soviet  bombers,  the  Bison  and  the 
Bear,  operated  only  in  limited  numbers 
throughout  the  1950s,5  For  the  United  States, 
a  deterrence-by-punishment  strategy  made 
eminent  sense:  were  deterrence  to  fail,  the 
United  States,  at  least,  would  survive 
relatively  intact.  Because  of  the  clear  and 
overwhelming  American  nuclear  superiority, 
the  Europeans  were  content  with  the  strategy: 
implementation  was  only  a  remote  possibil¬ 
ity,  and  they  were  not  overly  concerned  with 
the  Soviet  threat  in  any  case.  The  initial  goal 
of  NATO,  from  a  European  perspective,  was 
to  guarantee  that  Germany  did  not  emerge  as 
a  revitalized  threat  on  the  Continent,  not  to 
be  a  check  on  the  Soviets.  The  disparity 
between  the  American  and  European  views  of 
the  Soviet  threat  was  even  greater  than  it  is 
today. 

The  Soviet  launching  of  Sputnik  in 
October  1957  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
the  American  preference  for  the  deterrence- 
by-punishment  strategy  of  Massive  Retalia¬ 
tion.  It  shredded  the  psychological  base  upon 
which  Massive  Retaliation  was  founded  and, 
in  the  process,  US  support  for  NATO  MC 
14/2,  the  NATO  offspring.  Sputnik  was 
launched  by  an  SS-6;  Khrushchev  claimed 
that  the  Soviets  had  many  more  such  missiles, 
a  claim  the  United  States  was  then  unable  to 
disprove.6  Even  the  limited  flow  of  in¬ 
formation  available  from  the  U-2  flights  was 
ended  in  May  1960  when  a  flight  was  shot 
down  over  the  Soviet  Union.7  If  Khrush¬ 
chev’s  claim  were  true,  then  “punishment” 
was  now  reciprocal  and  the  argument  over  the 


willingness  of  an  American  President  to 
exchange  the  destruction  of  New  York  for 
that  of  Berlin  had  new  relevance.8  By  the  end 
of  the  1960s,  when  it  was  known  with  cer¬ 
tainty  that  the  Soviets  did,  in  fact,  have  more 
launchers  than  the  United  States,  the 
argument  had  a  new  immediacy.9  It  was 
during  this  transition  in  the  nuclear  balance 
that  the  United  States  became  the  chief 
advocate  for  a  more  flexible  theater  strategy 
in  Europe.50  From  the  European  perspective, 
the  changing  nuclear  balance  offered  no 
compelling  reason  for  a  change  in  strategy: 
the  United  States  retained  the  ability  to 
punish  the  Soviets.  That  the  United  States 
would  in  turn  be  punished,  as  Europe  would 
be  in  any  case  should  deterrence  fail,  only 
spread  the  risk  equally.  The  European  view  of 
deterrence  was  meant  to  have  its  doomsday 
overtones. 

The  NATO  strategy  of  Flexible  Re¬ 
sponse,  adopted  as  NATO  MC  14/3  in  1967, 
was  a  political  masterpiece  designed  to 
reconcile  two  seemingly  irreconcilable  ver¬ 
sions  of  deterrence.  To  the  advocates  of 
deterrence  by  punishment,  Flexible  Response 
was  acceptable  because  linkage,  the  in¬ 
divisibility  of  nuclear  war,  seemed  to  imply  a 
US/USSR  strategic  exchange  should  aggres¬ 
sion  in  Europe  occur.  The  threat  of  the 
ultimate  punishment  remained  intact.  To  the 
advocates  of  deterrence  by  victory  denial, 
Flexible  Response  offered  the  hope  that 
adequate  conventional  forces,  forces  required 
for  the  direct-defense  option  on  the 
escalatory  ladder,  could  be  made  adequate  to 
deter  by  denying  the  Soviets  battlefield 
success  or  could  at  least  provide  time  for  the 
Soviets  to  reconsider  and  reverse  their  chosen 
course.  In  the  best  case,  were  NATO  con¬ 
ventional  forces  to  conduct  a  successful 
defense,  there  would  be  no  need  for  NATO  to 
employ  nuclear  weapons.  In  any  case,  there 
was  at  least  a  possibility  that  the  Soviets 
might  prefer  the  pre-war  status  quo  rather 
than  initiate  a  nuclear  exchange  that  would 
destroy  not  only  the  Soviet  Union  but  the 
objective,  Europe,  for  which  they  had  started 
the  war. 

The  United  States  pushed  for  the  NATO 
adoption  of  Flexible  Response  and  continues 
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genuinely  to  support  this  strategy.'1  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  the  cohesion  of  the  alliance, 
significant  segments  of  the  US  policy  elite 
continue  to  express  a  preference  for  the 
deterrence-by-victory-denial  approach.  US 
emphasis  on  improving  the  conventional 
capability  of  NATO  forces,  a  goal  fully 
consistent  with  Flexible  Response  and  the 
direct-defense  rung  on  the  escalatory  ladder, 
can  appear  to  the  Europeans  as  an  American 
expression  of  a  preference  for  a  war-fighting 
capability  in  Europe.12  US  actions  to  support 
a  conventional  force  buildup,  even  in  such 
agreed-upon  areas  as  REFORGER  exercises 
and  POMCUS  stockage,  cause  the  Europeans 
discomfort  even  as  they  applaud  the  measures 
taken.  Their  attitude  toward  strengthening 
NATO  conventional  forces  is  as  logical  as  it  is 
unfathomable  to  many  Americans.  If  NATO 
conventional  forces  were  to  become  too 
strong,  if  the  Soviets  were  to  think  that 
NATO  believes  a  conventional  defense,  and 
so  a  conventional  war,  is  possible,  then  under 
remote  but  not  impossible  scenarios  the 
Soviets  might  risk  war,  believing,  win  or  lose, 
that  it  might  stay  conventional.  To  a 
European,  conventional  strength  beyond  that 
needed  to  counter  limited  attack  scenarios, 
border  probes,  and  accidental  incursions  into 
NATO  territory  is  a  threat  to  deterrence 
itself.  To  an  American,  such  forces  are 
simply  additional  insurance  because  an  in- 
place  war-fighting  capability  can  only  serve 
to  make  deterrence  more  stable.  The 
European  preference  for  “defense  by  con¬ 
ventional  insufficiency”  is  not  irrational  but 
simply  a  cynical  phrase  expressing  the  ob¬ 
vious:  any  war  in  Europe  is  unacceptable. 13 
The  after-action  photographs  of  Hiroshima 
and  Hamburg  look  the  same  to  a  European. 
The  only  acceptable  deterrence  for  Europe  is 
that  deterrence  which  makes  war  unac¬ 
ceptable  to  all.  The  doomsday  implications  of 
Massive  Retaliation,  incorporated  into  the 
strategy  of  Flexible  Response,  provide  the 
preferred  solution. 

While  the  differing  versions  of  deter¬ 
rence  are  key  to  NATO’s  discomfort,  the 
American  predilection  to  simultaneously 
articulate  opposing  concepts  has  been  a 
major  and  continuing  factor  in  deepening 


what  otherwise  would  have  been  largely  a 
theoretical  argument.  While  many  applaud 
General  Omar  Bradley’s  1952  statement 
“When  they  get  a  bomb  to  neutralize  ours  we 
better  have  an  army  to  neutralize  their 
array”14  because  of  its  endorsement  of  a 
strategy  of  deterrence  by  victory  denial,  just 
as  many,  and  especially  politicians  who  must 
find  the  means  to  pay  for  this  equal  army, 
can  find  other  prestigious  Americans  ar¬ 
ticulating  the  opposing  view.  Examples  in¬ 
clude  the  1952  prediction  of  General  J. 
Lawton  Collins  that  the  employment  of 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  would  lessen  the 
requirement  for  conventional  forces,’5  and 
the  comment  by  Edward  Teller  that  fighting 
forces  on  a  nuclear  battlefield  would  be 
measured  not  in  battalions  or  divisions  but  in 
commando  groups  of  five  to  50  men.16 
Clearly  someone  is  wrong,  and  just  as  clearly 
it  is  easier  for  all  if  General  Bradley’s  school 
of  thought  is  the  one  without  merit. 

Under  MC  14/2,  the  NATO  echo  of  the 
Massive  Retaliation  strategy,  it  was  NATO’s 
reasoned  position  that  30  NATO  divisions 
were  required  in  Central  Europe,  even  though 
nuclear  weapons  were  the  primary  weapons 
of  the  alliance.17  Under  the  strategy  of 
Flexible  Response,  where  conventional  forces 
have  a  role  larger  than  that  of  the  “trip  wire” 
mechanism  of  MC  14/2,  a  larger  con¬ 
ventional  force  is  required.  Under  14/3, 
conventional  forces  have  the  clearly  defined 
mission  of  being  able  to  conduct  a  “direct 
defense.”  Unfortunately,  whatever  the 
reasoning,  NATO  has  failed  to  meet  even  the 
minimum  force  goals  of  MC  14/2.  Con¬ 
ventional  “bean  counts”  in  Central  Europe 
are  frustrating,  and  probably  pointless,  but 
they  have  led  to  the  realization  that  the  level 
of  conventional  forces  is  less  than  needed, 
causing  unease  in  both  schools  of  deterrence. 
Seeing  no  meaningful  distinction  in  the  level 
of  destruction  caused  by  a  conventional  war 
in  Europe  compared  to  that  caused  by  a 
nuclear  war  in  Europe,  proponents  of  the 
deterrence-by-punishment  strategy  are  un¬ 
easy.  They  are  afraid  the  United  States  will 
not  honor  the  strategy,  will  not  employ 
nuclear  weapons  as  it  is  pledged  to  do; 
paradoxically,  they  are  afraid  that  it  will.18 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  proponents  of 
deterrence  by  victory  denial  fear  that 
inadequate  conventional  forces  increase  the 
risk  of  the  failure  of  deterrence  without 
providing  the  means  to  conduct  war  should 
deterrence  fail.  Flexible  Response,  meant  to 
accommodate  proponents  of  both  types  of 
deterrence,  can  fully  satisfy  neither.  Even 
were  NATO  able  to  determine  precisely  the 
level  of  conventional  forces  adequate  for  a 
conventional  defense,  and  then  find  the 
political  will  to  build  these  forces,  there  is  no 
reason  to  assume  that  it  would  do  so.  The 
“crisis  of  NATO”  is  philosophical,  not 
military. 

Proposals  to  change  the  strategy  are 
doomed  to  failure,  and  for  the  same 
reason.  Flexible  Response  is  a  compro¬ 
mise  strategy;  a  move  to  either  side  on  the 
nuclear-conventional  continuum  would 
disenfranchise  significant  portions  of  the 
alliance.  In  an  unconscious  recognition  of 
this  fact,  most  proposals  of  a  new  strategy  are 
not  what  they  purport  to  be.  Most  are  simply 
proposals  to  change  the  operational  concepts 
within  the  existing  strategy  of  Flexible 
Response,  or  to  redefine  the  means  to  im¬ 
plement  the  concepts. 

Since  the  founding  of  NATO  there  have 
been  hundreds  of  such  serious,  well-reasoned 
proposals  for  a  “new”  strategy.  Illustrative  is 
a  strategy  proposed  by  General  Bogislaw  Von 
Bonin  in  1950,  even  before  NATO  had  an 
agreed-upon  strategy.  As  is  true  of  all  the 
proposals  to  be  discussed,  Von  Bonin’s 
proposal  was  fully  developed  and  only  the 
briefest  synopsis  will  be  given.15  The  essence 
of  this  proposal  was  to  deploy  conventional 
forces,  armed  with  modern  antitank  weap¬ 
ons,  in  defensive  positions  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  inter-German  border.  As  these 
forces  would  require  minimal  training  they 
could  be  primarily  militia.  Von  Bonin  en¬ 
visioned  that  these  forces  would  be  able  to 
provide  sufficient  concentrated  firepower  to 
halt  a  Soviet  advance  in  its  tracks;  nuclear 
weapons,  in  1950  still  under  an  American 
monopoly,  thus  would  play  only  a  limited 
role.20 

Von  Bonin’s  strategy  is  clearly  a  war¬ 


fighting  strategy,  designed  to  deter  by  victory 
denial.  In  the  context  of  the  current  strategy 
of  Flexible  Response,  it  would  not  be  a  new 
strategy  but  simply  an  alternate  concept  to 
implement  the  direct-defense  portion  of  the 
strategy. 

When  examining  the  many  proposals  for 
change,  one  should  keep  in  mind  that  two 
basic  criteria  must  be  met  if  the  proposals  are 
to  be  acceptable  to  the  European  members  of 
the  alliance.  These  criteria  are,  in  order  of 
decreasing  importance:  (1)  Only  a  deterrence- 
by-punishment  strategy  is  acceptable  as  the 
framework;  (2)  For  lesser  contingencies 
where  conventional  force  is  required,  for¬ 
ward  defense  is  synonymous  with  forward 
deployment. 

Implicit  in  the  first  criterion  is  the 
conviction  that  in  the  age  of  nuclear  parity, 
nuclear  weapons  have  little  or  no  war¬ 
fighting  utility.  Their  use  violates  the 
criterion.  This  criterion  is  probably  less 
contentious  than  the  second,  for  it  requires 
only  an  acceptance  of  the  realization  that  in 
an  era  when  both  sides  have  large  numbers  of 
nuclear  systems  available,  the  war-fighting 
utility  of  these  systems  is  extremely  low:  their 
mutual  use  cannot  be  expected  to  bring  any 
meaningful  military  advantage  to  either  side. 

The  second  criterion  is  more  difficult  to 
accept.  Over  a  period  of  time  the  concept  of  a 
forward  defense  has  evolved  to  a  point  where 
it  now  requires  the  forward  deployment  of 
forces;  NATO’s  concept  of  a  forward  defense 
now  hinges  on  divisions  deployed  forward  in 
their  General  Defensive  Positions  as  close  to 
the  inter-German  border  as  possible.  This  has 
not  always  been  so.  In  1963,  General  Lyman 
Lemnitzer,  then  SACEUR,  noted  in  an 
address  to  the  W.E.U.  Assembly,  “The 
political  objective,  to  defend  as  far  forward 
as  possible,  meant  in  practice  a  defense  based 
on  river  obstacles  deep  in  our  own 
territory. ”2!  When  and  how  forward  defense 
changed  to  require  forward  deployment  is 
obscure.  The  political  requirement  to  defend 
forward  has  been  a  constant;  the  military 
imperative  to  deploy  forward  has  not. 

With  regard  to  the  more  recent  proposals 
for  a  “new”  strategy,  examination  of  the 
concepts  and  means  proposed  reveals  that  the 
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proposals  are  not  new  strategies  but  simply 
variants  of  the  existing  strategy.  They  at¬ 
tempt  to  achieve  deterrence  either  by  the 
threat  of  punishment  or  by  a  denial  of  vic¬ 
tory. 

Representative  of  one  of  these  variations 
is  a  proposal  by  Colin  Gray.22  His 
concept  hinges  on  an  “inflexible  tactical 
nuclear  response — meaning  a  prompt  resort 
to  whatever  variety  and  quality  of  nuclear 
weapons  are  necessary  in  order  to  halt  a 
Warsaw  Pact  offensive.”23  Nuclear  systems 
would  be  given  increased  survivability  and 
mobility  to  lessen  the  risk  of  preemption,  but 
the  concept  hinges  on  the  programmed, 
automatic  use  of  tactical  nuclear  systems  to 
achieve  an  unstated  strategy  of  deterrence  by 
denial  of  victory. 

As  a  deterrence-by-denial  strategy, 
Gray’s  proposal  would  not  be  expected  to 
find  much  European  support;  it  clearly 
violates  one  of  the  basic  criteria.  Gray 
assumes  that  there  is  war-fighting  utility  in 
the  use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  and 
implicitly  discounts  the  reality  of  linkage.  If 
Gray  does  accept  linkage,  and  he  does  not 
specifically  address  the  point,  then  his 
proposal  degenerates  into  a  glossy  version  of 
Flexible  Response  with  the  direct-defense 
component  being  accomplished  by  nuclear 
weapons.  If  linkage  is  assumed  away,  then 
the  strategy  becomes  a  pure  nuclear 
deterrence-by-denial  strategy,  bringing  with  it 
all  the  baggage  the  contemplation  of  a 
nuclear  war  on  the  European  continent 
engenders.  This  deterrence-by-denial  strate¬ 
gy,  a  nuclear  war-fighting  strategy,  is 
representative  of  a  class  of  proposals. 

A  French  theorist,  General  Pierre 
Gallois,  provides  a  ready  example  of  the 
other  extreme  in  nuclear  proposals.24  General 
Gallois  assumes  linkage  may  not  be  firm.  He 
argues  that  as  the  ultimate  Soviet  goal  is 
world  domination,  it  would  be  irrational  for 
the  Soviets  to  provoke  a  possible  nuclear 
exchange  for  an  objective  less  than  total 
world  domination.  A  limited  grab  in  Europe 
is  therefore  unlikely;  direct  defense  is  not  a 
requirement;  and,  therefore,  the  best  strategy 
is  a  pure  deterrence-by-punishment  strategy, 


a  European  version  of  Massive  Retaliation. 
This  proposal  would  require  survivable, 
mobile,  nuclear  systems  which  would  respond 
to  any  Soviet  aggression,  nuclear  or  con¬ 
ventional.  The  inevitable  consequences  of 
such  an  exchange  would,  in  Gallois’  view,  be 
of  such  magnitude  to  make  Europe  a 
“nuclear  sanctuary”  just  as  the  United  States 
is.  If  linkage  is  firm,  Mutual  Assured 
Destruction  applies  to  both  alliances  in  toto; 
if  it  is  not  firm,  then  MAD  applies  to  all 
European  participants,  including  the  Soviets. 
This  approach  would  require  few,  if  any, 
conventional  forces. 

Another  Frenchman,  Marc  Geneste, 
advocates  similar  concepts  in  support  of  a 
different  strategy.25  Geneste  would  construct 
positional  defenses  in  depth  but  would 
maintain  some  mobile  forces  for  use  in  a 
counterattack  role.26  Primary  reliance  to 
defeat  attacking  Soviet  forces,  however, 
would  be  on  the  use  of  mobile  nuclear 
weapons.  Since  NATO  forces  would  be  well 
dug-in,  and  therefore  sheltered  from  the 
effects  of  nuclear  detonations,  it  follows  that 
“anything  on  the  surface  is  irrevocably 
condemned  to  death.”27  As  radical  as  this 
proposal  may  seem  in  contrast  to  current 
NATO  concepts,  it  really  is  a  portion  of 
Flexible  Response  under  a  different  cover. 
The  escalatory  ladder  is  assumed  to  exist,  and 
therefore  the  proposal  is,  like  Flexible 
Response,  a  combination  of  the  deterrence- 
by-punishment  and  deterrence-by-denial 
strategies.  Geneste  would  accomplish  the 
direct-defense  component  of  the  strategy  by 
the  means  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons,  not 
conventional  forces.  The  strategy  and  the 
concepts  are  the  same  as  in  Flexible 
Response;  only  the  means  have  been  varied. 

Other  proponents  of  this  type  of  ap¬ 
proach,  David  Buder  for  example,  would  also 
use  nuclear  weapons  for  direct  defense.  Buder 
would  divide  the  border  area,  to  a  depth  of 
100  kilometers,  into  well-defined  segments, 
each  watched  over  by  a  nuclear  forward 
observer  and  his  security  force.  His  concepts 
are  the  same  as  Geneste’s:  a  positional 
defense  based  on  the  use  of  nuclear 
firepower.28  In  concepts  and  means,  the 
proposals  of  Gallois  and  Geneste  are  the 
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same.  The  strategies  they  propose  are  in¬ 
corporated  into  Flexible  Response. 

Samuel  Huntington’s  proposal  for  a 
“retaliatory  offensive”  does  incorporate  a 
new  concept.29  His  proposal  is  for  a 
deterrence-by-punishment  strategy  based  on 
the  threatened  use  of  conventional  forces, 
rather  than  nuclear  retaliation.  Interestingly, 
if  one  accepts  the  Warsaw  Pact’s  claim  to  be  a 
defensive  alliance,  even  though  all  its  forces 
are  structured  and  deployed  for  offensive 
operations,  then  Huntington’s  proposal 
would  have  NATO  adopt  a  mirror-image 
strategy. 

Huntington’s  proposal  is  simple  in 
concept,  but  complex  in  its  implications. 
Arguing  that  NATO  wastes  critical  resources 
by  deploying  expensive  maneuver  forces, 
designed  for  offensive  operations,  in  a 
defensive  mode,  he  would  capitalize  on  the 
existing  offensive  capabilities  of  current 
NATO  forces  by  responding  to  a  Soviet 
offensive  in  Europe  with  an  immediate 
NATO  counteroffensive  deep  into  Eastern 
Europe.  Huntington  reasons  that  a  NATO 
offensive  deep  into  Eastern  Europe  would  put 
at  risk  something  of  value  to  the  Soviets,  i.e. 
the  stability  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  he  selects 
the  US  V  and  VII  Corps  as  the  units  best 
suited  to  conduct  such  a  counteroffensive— 
which  is  both  logical  and  unfortunate.  The 
success  of  Huntington’s  proposal  rests  on  the 
unstated  assumption  that  NATO  could 
conduct  and  logistically  support  such  an 
offensive.  Unfortunately,  time  and  distance 
factors  indicate  that  a  Soviet  offensive  in  the 
NORTHAG  area  would  cut  NATO’s  north- 
south  lines  of  communications  long  before  V 
and  VII  Corps,  attacking  northeast  through 
the  Fulda  Gap,  could  cut  Soviet  LOCs.  Were 
the  NATO  strike  force  positioned  in  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  area,  Huntington’s 
proposal  would  be  more  realistic.  Supply  of 
the  NATO  counterattack  then  would  not  be 
dependent  on  an  almost  instantaneous 
opening  of  new  LOCs  either  through  France 
or  from  the  south. 

Were  Huntington’s  proposal  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  NATO  as  militarily  feasible,  then  it 
might  appeal  to  advocates  of  both  types  of 
deterrence.  For  the  Europeans,  preferring  a 


deterrence-by-punishment  approach,  it  offers 
a  concept  using  existing  means  to  satisfy  the 
strategy  without  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons; 
however,  Europeans  and  other  deterrence-by- 
punishment  advocates  would  have  to  accept 
the  belief  that  their  strategy  can  be  achieved 
without  nuclear  resort.  As  noted  earlier,  this 
seems  to  be  a  contradiction.  For  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  deterrence  by  denial,  the  war¬ 
fighting  version  of  deterrence,  the  proposal 
also  would  be  satisfactory.  Because  Hun¬ 
tington’s  concept  would  not  detract  from  the 
existing  defensive  capabilities  of  NATO 
units,  it  also  provides  for  the  direct-defense 
requirement  as  presently  incorporated  in 
Flexible  Response.  Therefore,  Huntington’s 
proposal  for  “conventional  retaliation”  is,  in 
fact,  a  new  concept,  but  not  incompatible 
with  Flexible  Response.  It  could,  with  further 
elaboration,  incorporate  the  requirements  of 
both  types  of  existing  deterrence  strategies. 

A  second  broad  category  of  strategies 
comprises  those  deterrence-by-denial 
strategies  that  are  based  on  the  use  of 
conventional  forces.  Recognizing  the  political 
and  social,  if  not  the  military,  futility  of 
hoping  that  NATO  will  ever  match  the 
Soviets  in  deployable  conventional  forces, 
these  strategies  rely  on  fortifications,  either 
as  an  attrition  mechanism  or  as  an  economy- 
of-force  measure,  to  redress  the  conventional 
imbalance.  European  objections  to  these 
strategies  are  expressed  in  political,  not 
military,  terms. 

Proponents  of  these  strategies  accept  one 
or  both  of  two  unstated  assumptions:  that 
there  are  no  longer  any  “open  plains”  of 
northern  Europe,  and  that  the  Maginot  Line 
was  successful.  Upon  cursory  examination 
both  assumptions  seem  suspect;  however,  a 
persuasive  argument  to  accept  both  can  be 
made. 

While  the  plains  of  northern  Europe  are, 
in  topographical  terms,  obviously  still  there, 
the  urbanization  of  the  FRG  may  have 
rendered  them  unsuited  for  mobile  warfare. 
Proponents  of  this  view  point  out  that  on  the 
average  a  sizable  German  town  is  reached  for 
every  six  kilometers  of  movement  and  that  if 
these  urban  areas  were  occupied  by  defensive 
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forces,  a  fast-paced  offensive  through  the 
area  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible.30 
The  Schlieffen  Plan,  and  presumed  Soviet 
plans  for  major  offensive  actions  in  the  area, 
may  be  outdated. 

The  second  assumption,  relating  to  the 
success  of  the  Maginot  Line,  is  an  emotional 
issue.  France  fell  in  1940:  the  Maginot  Line 
failed.  Some  make  the  case  that  the  failure 
was  political,  however,  a  failure  to  implement 
the  concept,  not  a  failure  of  the  concept  it¬ 
self.  The  concept  involved  had  three  axioms: 
(1)  There  could  be  no  gaps  in  France’s 
defensive  arrangements — the  entire  French 
border  must  be  defended  (a  continuous 
defense);  (2)  A  minimum  amount  of  French 
territory  could  be  surrendered  (forward 
defense);  (3)  Firepower  was  the  key  to  victory 
(attrition).31  Since  these  three  axioms  are  the 
same  as  those  upon  which  NATO  has  based 
its  defense  of  Western  Europe,  it  is  difficult 
or  at  least  uncomfortable  to  refute  their 
validity.  Why  then  the  failure?  The  failures 
were  political:  inadequate  fortifications  in  the 
north,  lack  of  mobile  forces  to  conduct  the 
maneuver  war  envisioned  in  the  north,  and 
complacency.  The  French  politicians,  and 
military,  forgot  these  words  of  Napoleon:  “It 
is  an  axiom  of  the  art  of  war  that  the  side 
which  stays  within  its  fortifications  is 
beaten.”32 

French  military  men  were  forced  to 
ignore  the  axiom  by  circumstances.  The 
Maginot  Line  was  not  completed  in  the  north: 
its  planned  extension  would  have  placed 
Belgium  on  the  “wrong  side”  of  the  line  and 
was  thus  politically  inexpedient.  The  mobile 
armor  forces  deemed  essential  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  a  mobile  defense  in  the  north,  to 
compensate  for  the  lack  of  fortifications, 
were  not  organized  for  a  host  of  political, 
military,  and  economic  reasons,  not  the  least 
of  which  was  a  national  complacency  based 
on  a  false  sense  of  security  of  being  behind 
impregnable  defenses.  Advocates  of  for¬ 
tification  strategies  feel  these  factors  need  not 
apply  to  the  NATO  alliance  in  the  1980s; 
opponents  are  not  so  sure. 

Proponents  of  fortification  strategies 
point  to  the  successes  of  World  War  II,  not 
the  failures,  to  buttress  their  arguments — not 


France,  not  Singapore,  but  the  Siegfried 
Line.  The  Siegfried  Line,  built  in  1938  and 
finally  manned  after  four  years  of  neglect  by 
military  rejects  dragooned  off  the  streets  of 
Germany,  was  a  success.  It  cost  Patton’s 
army  96  days  and  68,000  casualties  to  get 
through  it.33  The  US  Army’s  official  history 
recalls,  “They  had  fought  a  large  scale 
delaying  action  with  meager  resources  while 
at  the  same  time  building  up  a  strike  force  to 
be  used  in  the  Ardennes.”34 

Advocates  of  fortification  strategies, 
such  as  John  Tillson,  generally  propose  a 
fortified  belt  to  be  manned  by  militia  and 
backed  up  by  NATO’s  existing  mobile 
forces.35  While  these  proposals  may  be 
militarily  sound,  they  have  been  politically 
unacceptable.  The  Federal  Republic,  for  a 
series  of  understandable  political  and 
economic  reasons,  simply  does  not  wish  to 
fortify  its  border  with  East  Germany.  A 
German  variant  on  the  theme,  that  of 
General  Loser,  calls  for  militia-manned 
defensive  strong  points  in  depth.36  All  of 
these  concepts  that  rely  on  fortifications 
support  a  deterrence-by-denia!  type  of 
strategy.  The  objective  is  deterrence  by 
denying  the  Soviets  any  possibility  of  con¬ 
ventional  victory.  These  approaches  are  not 
incompatible  with  Flexible  Response;  they  do 
raise  NATO’s  nuclear  threshold  even  as  they 
lower  the  threshold  for  the  Soviets.  De¬ 
pending  on  the  proponent,  and  how  the 
concepts  are  defined,  these  proposals  can 
accommodate  graduated  escalation  and  be 
fully  consistent  with  the  strategy  of  Flexible 
Response. 


Flexible  Response,  incorporating  ele¬ 
ments  of  deterrence  by  punishment 
and  deterrence  by  denial,  may  well 
be  the  optimum  strategy.37  Discussion  rages 
over  the  operational  concepts  and  the  means 
to  implement  the  strategy,  not  over  the 
strategy  itself.  Accordingly,  the  crisis  in 
NATO  will  end  not  with  the  selection  of  a 
“new”  strategy  but  when  the  allies  agree  on 
what  concepts  and  means  will  accomplish  the 
chosen  strategy  with  the  most  efficiency,  least 
cost,  and  minimum  risk. 
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